three hundred acres of the immense tract of land he had purchased, the 
remainder he turned over to other colonists. Captain Brown and sons, 
Alexander and Jesse J. Brown, enthusiastically went to work with a plow 
made of tire irons by a Mr. Sprague, a blacksmith. They did the first 
plowing in the county. They constructed their own harrow of the forks 
of a cottonwood tree, making the teeth out of spokes of an old wagon 
wheel. 

In the spring of “48, they planted five acres of wheat, a patch of 
corn, and also turnips, cabbage, potatoes and a few watermelons, all from 
seeds brought from California on mules by Captain Brown. Alexander 
and Jesse J. Brown have the distinction of being the first irrigators in 
Weber County. It is true Mr. Wells, Goodycar's partner was growing 
a small garden when pioncers arrived in °47, but all the irrigating he did 
was to carry a little water from the river in a bucket and pour it around 
the plants. The Brown brothers, however, made the dam in what is 
known as Canfield Creek, turned the water on land and irrigated the crops. 

The settlers raised a crop or two. They made the best use of greens 
until they grew a variety of vegetables. They gathered sour dock for 
greens and from the sour dock berries they made wine, as well as drying 
them for pies and puddings and even cakes. They ate sego lily bulbs, and 
gathered wild black and yellow currants, service berries, wild straw- 
berries and choke cherries. 

As time passed each family had a vegetable garden and raised grain. 
Thus the beginning of horticulture. As colonies spread throughout Weber 
County more land was cleared, ditches were dug with spades and water 
turned in to irrigate their gardens, sugar cane was raised, and molasses 
made as a substitute for sugar. Stephen Perry brought a plant to town 
called the “Madder Vine.” The roots were used for dyeing yellow cloth. 

Pioneers found the soil very productive and by irrigating they raised 
good crops of hay, potatoes, fruits, berries, vegetables, and later sugar 
beets. As time passed harvests became more abundant and crops more 
varied. The Pioneers gathered their own vegetable seeds to plant their 
gardens the second year. John Spiers and Edwin Dix, pioneers in Plain 
City, were the first to plant strawberries. A Mr. Rollet brought asparagus 
seed from France and introduced its culture in the same place. There also, 
John Moyes planted the first trees from seeds, the Spitzenberg being the 
first of the apples. ; 

Mrs. Ann Robins, pioneer of 1852, made sugar from parsnips, after 
thoroughly cooking the vegetables in water and straining, the juice was 
boiled down and set aside to cool, what remained was a type of sugar. 
Elizabeth Stewart Marriott made sugar from squash and Eleanor Burkett 
obtained favorable results from carrots and table beets. Sarah Jane Taylor 
brought cotton seed from Virginia, planted them and raised a good crop, 
after picking the cotton she separated the seeds by hand, washed and 
carded it, then spun it into thread. This she wove into cloth and made 
dresses, sheets, tablecloths and underclothes as well. The cotton industry 
of Weber County was hardly more than a novelty. The climate was not 
suitable to making its culture profitable. Flax was raised but not very 
extensively. Gardens produced the food and by farming and irrigation 
Weber County blossomed as the rose. —Sarah D. Hains. 
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THE MOVE SOUTH 
a) 


Early in July, 1857, Pres, Brigham Young and others of the leaders 
appointed a committee to arrange for a large celebration on the 24th of 
July, to be held in Big Cottonwood Canyon. On this date there were a 
great number of people who had arrived at the place appointed and made 
their camp. During the festivities of this occasion word was brought that 
an army of the United States was on its way to make war on the Mormon 
people. The president of the United States had been erroneously in- 
formed that Utah was in a state of rebellion and had ordered an army to 
quell this rebellion. Without any confusion, the festivities continued and 
camp was broken up the next day and the people returned to their homes. 

Naturally such a report stirred the hearts of brave men and women. 
Gov. Brigham Young issued a proclamation of martial law. The uncer- 
tainty of the occasion left the governor and the other people of the Ter- 
ritory of Utah unable to know just what to do. This condition remained 
until March 21, 1858, when Gov. Young called the leaders of the com: 
munity together and they discussed these important affairs. This crisis 
brought about the following policy: to remove the grain and the women 
and children from the city; then, if it were necessary, to burn the city and 
lay it waste. Five hundred families were to be called first to start forth- 
with to move southward. Preparations were made to leave a sufficient num- 
ber in the city to burn all the homes and property if required to do so. 
The strictest injunction was made upon those who remained that they 
were not to set fire to their houses, etc., unless it was absolutely neces: 
sary. Notice was to be sent to all the bishops to ascertain the conditions 
of their wards and to make necessary provisions for the removal of the 
families to the South. The bishops in the wards of Great Salt Lake City 
were to make their reports to Presiding Bishop Edward Hunter on March 
22, 1858. ; ; 

The people proved their loyalty to their governor and his policy by 
gathering together provisions and things which they could carry and 
started on their move South. The Deseret News Printing establishment 
was moved to Fillmore and the News issued there for several months. 
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fitted out with everything that they might need, while we had but a 
scanty outfit with little ponies to ride and a saddle tree with a few straps 
on it; while they had large American horses, and the best of saddles. But 
when they got near us, we took to the rough mountains and we could 
outrun them and get away. 

We continued to harass and annoy them in every way we could 
think of by burning the grass all around them so there was none for the 
horses to eat. Running off their beef cattle and horses, and, in every 
way we could, hinder their progress until winter overtook them in the 
mountains and they had to camp for the winter. We kept them in con- 
stant fear day and night until December. The soldiers decided to make 
camp for the winter as there was considerable snow in the mountains and 
no feed left for their stock and they could not make any headway, so they 
pulled up to Fort Bridger for the winter. We were all released but a few 
that stood guard in Echo Canyon to hold that point and sce if they made 
any move to come in. 

In the spring of 1858, we made preparations to move south with the 
intentions of burning every home and destroy all the good improvements 
that we had made and leave the country desolate as possible for them if 
they attempted to come in with hostile feelings; and, as a proof of our 
sayings we burned some good improvements in Greenriver county. I set 
fire to the house which I had worked so hard to build and then went 
down and set fire to the mill and a large lot of good, choice lumber and 
rode off by the light of it. When the government decided to send in 
Peace Commissioners around by the way of California and meet with 
Governor Young, he told them in plain terms what he would do if they 
persisted to come in with hostile feelings; for he said, “We have been 
persecuted and driven and many killed for the last time—for we will hide 
our families away in the mountains where we have plenty of provisions, 
and we will continue to harass you as long as you stay in our country; 
for we have come here to this country belonging to the Mexican domains, 
and our Mormon Battalion boys helped to gain it, and were the first 
to raise the U. S. flag upon this land. We have always been loyal to 
the government, but, if you wish to come peacefully you can pass through 
Salt Lake City and go where you please, at least thirty miles away and 
make your barracks and you will not be molested.” So the commissioner 
accepted the terms dictated by Governor Young and went back to the 
President of the United States. He endorsed it and sent us a free pardon 
for all that we had done in resisting the government forces and destroying 
their property, for they saw that they were the aggressors and we were 
only acting in self defense which we had to do.—Florence A. Hall. 


PROVO RECEIVES THE SAINTS 


Thirty thousand brought their high-piled wagons south into Utah 
‘Valley. Accommodations of the crudest kind were all that Provo could 
offer, All were crowded into the settler’s homes who could be, and every 

* assistance given those forced to camp out. Temporary houses were built 
by the Church on the public square. “The north side was full, while on 
the west the buildings ran half-way down. They were built close to- 
gether like a fort, some of them to store grain in. Brigham occupied 
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several of them. In the center of the block was a large marque tent for 
a storehouse.” As summer ripened, the weather became unbearably hot. 
“The water was bad,” remembered Lorin Farr, “as we had to dig holes to 
get water and the people began to complain of sickness. The feed had also 
been eaten off by the cattle, our cows dried up, flies were very bad tor- 
menting our cattle, and it was with great difhculty that we controlled our 
stock from running off.” 

In mid-June the army broke camp on Black's Fork, and came into 
Salt Lake Valley, crossing the Jordan, they marched southwest to estab- 
lish Camp Floyd. The people still waited for some sign from Brigham 
Young. They were given their answer on June 30: “All who wish to 
return to their homes in Great Salt Lake City are at liberty to do so.” 
Young himself led the way.—Provo—Pioneer Mormon City. 


Simon S. Epperson says: “Squatted through the town of Provo and 
for miles along its northern and western borders, were families from the 
north in every conceivable quality, form and material for habitation. 
Many lived in the wagon beds of their heavy covered wagons so fre- 
quently used in this county by merely taking them off the wheels and 
placing them on the ground. A cook stove placed in the open air, pre- 
pared the food for the family. A few families had canvas tents; more 
lived in tents built like Indian tepecs but thatched with straw; others 
lived in cellars dug in the ground or side of the hill, covered with brush 
and earth. Some families had erected log or board shanties. All the 
temporary buildings of the Pioneers were very open and much ex- 
posed to the weather. Within these crude cabins, tents and sheds, the 
women were busily engaged in carrying on all the duties pertaining to 
cooking, sewing, mending, washing and so many other things conducive 
to the welfare and contentment of their loved ones! At this critical time 
the outcome of their future security and happiness seemed to hang 
in the balance.—Sidney H. Epperson, Pioneer. , 


BOX ELDER COUNTY 


The Dunn Family—My grandparents, Simeon Adams Dunn and 
Harriett Atwood Silver were married at Winter Quarters, January 3, 
1847, by President Brigham Young. They arrived in Utah September 
28, 1848, and established their home in Brigham City. On December 31, 
1857, to their family were added twin babies, Harriett and Henry Silver. 
The tiny girl died shortly after birth, and two days later, on January 
2, 1858, the mother, Harriett, closed her eyes in death, having given her 
life for her family and the religion she had espoused. Twice before, this 
good husband and father had been called upon to lay away a devoted 
wife and companion. This time his heart was almost broken as he placed 
the form of his lovely young wife in the crude, home-made casket and 
laid her lifeless bady daughter in her arms. 

Three months later, in April 1858, the call came for all Saints to 
leave their homes in northern Utah, and journey southward. Simeon 
Adams Dunn loaded a few provisions and household effects into his 
covered wagon, assisted his motherless children to their place in the 
wagon box, and cracking his long whip over the backs of his oxen, com- 
menced his journey. He had also provided a wagon for his eldest daughter 
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In 1857 she brought her piano to Big Cottonwood where she lived in an 
adobe house located where the Holladay Pharmacy now stands. The 
house was not very large, but no one begrudged the space taken by the 
piano, for it was the only one in the locality. Her home became the 
gathering place of the community. 

When the call came in 1858 for the Saints to move south because 
Johnston’s army was coming, she decided to have the piano put in a large 
box and bury it in the ground. Many of the Saints were cacheing their 
belongings in this way. Leaving instructions and money for this to be 
done, she started south with her children. Because of some misunder- 
standing the piano was loaded into a wagon and sent after her. It was on 
the trip back to Holladay that this famous instrument proved its rugged 
construction. They encountered bad roads and heavy rain storms. She 
told of setting pans over it to catch the rain, and of standing and wiping 
the water from the inside of the piano. In spite of all that she could do, 
a few strings were rusted, and the woodwork warped slightly in one or 
two places; but it still retained its beautiful tone and was still a well- 
polished, fine-looking instrument. 

No finger marks could be found on its veneer, for children were 
taught to respect it and never touch any part but the keys. After many 
years, it was placed in the Hall of Relics at the Capitol building where 
it may still be seen——Alice B, Casto. 


To Fillmore—“I remember how scared we were when one day a 
messenger from the ‘states’ broke up our 24th of July outing at Brighton 
with the news that United States soldiers were coming. President Brig- 
ham Young was calm. He told us not to worry. We stayed another day 
at Brighton to finish the celebration which commemorated the tenth anni- 
versary of the founding of Salt Lake City. Then we hurried down Big 
Cottonwood canyon to our homes in the valley. 

“By that time General Johnston’s army was marching toward Echo 
canyon and panic prevailed among most of the citizenry in Utah. My 
father closed up our home. It was one of the largest houses in the valley, 
having two stories. It was located across the street from the present site 
of the city and county building. With hundreds of others we moved to 
Fillmore where President Young said he would establish a capital.” 

Mrs. Rawlins said her family moved back to their home in Salt Lake 
City six months later, but for many months everyone was frightened at 
what the troops might do.—Mrs. Joseph L. Rawlins. 


To Santaquin—Mrs. Brady related the following concerning the 
move of 1858: “Brigham Young counseled us to make ready for the 
‘Move.’ At this time my husband, Marion H. Brady, was a captain 
watching the soldiers in Echo Canyon. Fanny, Mr. Brady’s first wife, and 
1 were left alone to make all preparations. 

“We loaded a wagon with all the provisions and valuables we had. 
Straw was placed in our houses ready to be set afire in case the soldiers 
should come into the valley. We sewed cloth together for a wagon cover 
and I went to the creek for willows which we bent into wagon bows. We 
drove our cows, pigs and sheep before us, south to Santaquin. I riding only 
as we passed through Provo. Fannie drove the oxen and held her young 
baby on her lap. This indeed was a year of trials. In July, all danger from 
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the army being over, we moved back to our homes, Marion had planted 
our crops before enlisting in the army of guards, and when we returned, 
to our great surprise and joy, everything was growing well and in the 
fall our harvest was abundant.”—Mrs, Marion H. Brady. 


In Spanish Fork—Among the pioneers who moved south because 
of the coming of Johnston’s Army were my grandparents, Nels Capson 
and Gustava Amelia Lundstrom Capson. They had arrived in the Salt 
Lake Valley on September 7, 1855 from Sweden, after spending one year 
in St. Louis, Missouri enroute to Zion. Their first year, 1856, was spent 
on his brother's farm in East Millcreek, he being a farmer and horticul-’ 
turist by profession. : 

From 1856 to 1861 the Capsons worked the Cahoon farm in Big 
Cottonwood and it was during the summer of 1858 that they were 
obliged to seek refuge and moved south. On July 31, 1858, a baby girl 
(Sarah Christina) was born to them in a cellar in Spanish Fork. Just 
how long they remained in Spanish Fork is not known, nor in whose 
cellar were they housed; but it is evident that housing was a problem at 
that time. Records show that the Capsons worked the Cahoon farm for 
five years; so they must have returned to South Cottonwood and remained 
there until they moved to Ephraim, Sanpete County, on April 2, 1861, 
taking with them wheat and cattle that were the earnings from the farm. 

By November 10, 1861, they were on their way to Dixie, having 
been called there to raise cotton, cane and the making of molasses. By 
September 10, 1863, Mrs, Capson had been left a widow with three little 
daughters. Friends learning of the tragedy that had come to her, came 
to her rescue and moved this family to Gunnison, Sanpete County, 
where they remained for many years.—Cornelia S, Lund. 


To Parowan—Joseph S, Horne, who was born May 14, 1842, at 
Nauvoo, Illinois, came as a boy of five years with his parents, as pioneers, 
arriving in the Salt Lake Valley, October 5, 1847. He also moved South 
with them in 1858 at the time of Johnston's Army, to Parowan, Iron 
County, a distance of 250 miles. In returning, after all danger was past, 
Joseph made two trips with ox-teams, to aid in moving the family back 
to their home in Salt Lake City. Later in life he became a prominent 
man in civic, religious and business in Richfield. He passed away March 
2, 1937, when nearly 95 years of age. 


In Goshen—Thomas Morgan was born in Herefordshire, England, 
March 25, 1808. He joined the Latter-day Saints church in 1850 and 
came to Utah in 1855, crossing the plainswith an ox team in the Milo 
Andrus’ company and settling first in Kaysville. He took part in what 
was known as the Echo Canyon war and went with the people in the 
move south at the time Johnston’s Army entered Salt Lake City, first 
going to Provo and afterwards settling in Goshen, where he remained 
for some time. At the time of his death he was 107 years, 3 months and 
11 days old. 


My Family—My grandparents, Solomon Michael Barkdull and Lucy 
Jane Clark, arrived in the Salt Lake City area in the year of 1852. Having 
two children before they started westward—Samuel Michael Barkdull 
(my father) and Prudence Ann Barkdull. A year later they were blessed 
with another son, John Henry in Sugar House Ward, Salt Lake City. 
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Nothing I can remember tasted quite so good as a slice of grandma's 
bread spread with honey from the comb from grandfather's bees I oe 
member well, when the blessing on the food was si id, grandfather would 
reach over and gently take grandma's hand in his and hold it until the 
Prayer was said, and then release it so she would know it was finished 
She had a remarkable memory and was able to get around her home very 
well. She made her way outside the house by means of the clothes litte: 
holding to it as a guide, Arriving at her home, I would touch her arm 
and she would put her face to mine for a kiss. Her home was alw neat 
and clean, and she was h: ppy and interesting to talk to, with never a 
word of complaint about her handicaps. People for miles around loved 
her and came to visit with her. 

_. Grandfather kept honey bees, and as long as he was able he wo ked 
with his bees and helped grandma with the housework. As time passed 
he too, became blind so it was necessary for them both to be taken care 
of by someone. Their daughter, Lucy K. Eames, took them into her home 


in Harrisville and they resided with hi intil i eaths. 
Wheeler Knighe esided wi er until their deaths.—Adora 


SAN LUIS VALLEY, COLORADO 


_ _ Joseph Paulson, born in Manti, Utah, 19 December, 1854, was a s 
of Andrew and Bodella Paulson, As a boy he was attracted to the mining 
industry and went to Virginia City, Nevada, as Superintendent of the 
Silver Reef Mine. There he met and married Julia Clawson, in 1881 
Later the Paulson family moved to the San Luis Valley, Colorado. He 
worked in the mines and constructed roads, and built railroads to many 
mining camps. It was while building the railroad to Crested Butte, Colo- 
rado, an explosion caused him to be badly injured and he lost the sight 
of both eyes, After this misfortune, he gave up construction work and 
farmed with his children in the San Luis Valley. In 1910, the Paulson 
family moved to Vernal, Utah, where they worked hard on a farm and 
reared their family. He died in 1921, and had accomplished many things 
of importance in spite of his terrible handicap.—Amy Stewart, Daughter. 

Elizabeth White Patterson was born in 1849 in South Carolina. With 
her husband, James Patterson, they joined the L.D.S. Church in 1883 
Mr. Patterson, with other southern Saints, immigrated to San Luis Valley 
in 1887, He brought with him two of his little girls and two other 
daughters came later and joined the family, Late in 1887, Mrs. Patterson 
came with the rest of the family. In 1823, she became totally blind, but 
she went on doing her home work as best she could, and was a kind and 


loving mother. She died at the age of 82. in S: 
W Melons, age o , in Sanford, Colorado.—Irene 


CHILDREN OF THE PIONEERS 


_ Cory Hanks.—From the writings of Professor H.R ill come 
this bricf history of the life of Kynaies Coridon bidet toe 
he is called up and down his own state where he is known and loved. 
In the fall of 1903, Cory Hanks was a youthful, vigorous miner to whom 
the world looked unusually beautiful. He and his friend were working 
a mine on the western slope of Mt. Nebo, thirty miles southwest of Provo. 
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One early November morning he walked from his cabin to a point near 
a huge rock, where he took in his hands a box containing XXX California 
giant-powder caps which had been standing directly in the hot November 
sunshine. The box was hot, and as he held it between his two strong 
hands it shook slightly, and a roar rocked the canyon as the caps ex- 
ploded; each of the hundred caps being guaranteed to exert power of 
300 pounds. In other words, thirty thousand pounds, or fifteen tons of 
power were suddenly turned loose. Hanks was thrown back fifteen to 
twenty feet, but was not knocked unconscious. Both hands were blown 
off and his eyes were shattered. In his book, “Up From the Hills,” he 
describes his own experiences. 

“IT found myself lying on the rocks, about fifteen feet from where 
the explosion occurred. I immediately rolled over and stood up, sane, 
calm and collected. My hands were gone, my eyes were blind. Darkness 
loomed. The blood streamed. Where my left hand should have been, 
sharp bones protruded as I raised it to my face. The wreck of my right 
hand was even worse, mashed like sausage. I was not in extreme pain. 
My face was smarting as if I had been hit with a handful of gravel and 
my clothes were torn and burned; in fact, most of them were gone. My 
body was bruised and cut, and flying particles of copper had played havoc 
with my cyes. My partner wept and beat his head. 

“From that minute on, down, down I sped, worse and worse until 
it seemed that I would die. It began with a walk up the trail to the cabin 
door. The seat on the bed was a welcome place: the fire was made by 
my companion and the examination began.” 

The long night of waiting in the little cabin, the long trip down the 
canyon in a wagon, the railroad ride the following day to the hospital 
and the long struggle after the operation. Blind and without hands this 
man set out to build a new life. It was difficult and trying. During his 
years of blindness he has delivered to young and old 5,654 lectures in all 
parts of the United States, Canada, Mexico, and the Hawaiian Islands. He 
has crossed the continent 34 times, always revealing the silver lining, 
never the dark clouds which must, in spite of him, hover thick and 
black at times. 

He is a grandson of Ephraim Hanks, famous in the annals of the 
Utah pioncers and a cousin of Nancy Hanks, mother of Abraham Lincoln, 
and from his grandfather, Nymphas Murdock, he received his first given 
name along with much of the Murdock grit. His acceptance of his fate, 
his determination, his fine optimism, his keen.appreciation of friendships, 
have made him one of the most notable and beloved men of the State 
of Utah. 


Edgar Percy Paskett was born in Henefer, Utah, May 3, 1894. He 
was the son of John C, and Sarah Ann Thomas Paskett. He was the 
eighth child in a family of nine. This family was one of the pioneer 
families who assisted in founding the many small communities up and 
down the Weber River, from Morgan to Park City. Edgar engaged in 
farming and stock-raising, and turkey growing during his life time. Al- 
ways ambitious, with a pleasing personality. 

When the financial crash hit the nation in 1929, Edgar Paskett lost 
his sheep business as well as his eyesight. A complete atrophy of the 
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retina, according to specialists’ diagnoses. He used to jokingly state that 
his eyes went out on him hunting for feed for the herd of sheep on the 
west desert that winter of °29-°30, in two feet of snow, 

After those first few years of adjustment from useful activity to al- 
most total darkness, his attitude and accomplishments inspired everyone 
who knew him. From a state of complete dejection he rose to success, 
both financially, spiritually and physically. He reclaimed his father’s 
home through a government loan. He acquired his first turkey flock, when 
not able to borrow a dime fom a bank or loan association, by his own 
faith that some turkey grower somewhere would turn down an ordered 
flock and the hatchery, not being able to return them to their little shells 
or resell them, would loan them to him to raise. This so happened. A 
good friend in the milling business financed the feeding. When the poults 
were in the confines of the many brooders, Edgar in his blindness, never 
stepped on a chick. It was the helpers, who could see, that carelessly 
squashed the little fellows. This business he supervised for fifteen years 
and rated a credit of some 550,000.00 at the time of his death in 1947, 
Some years were successful, some were rugged. But over that period of 
time Edgar Paskett paid off thousands of dollars debt, left the farm and 
home clear, and purchased and paid for a $10,000 Salt Lake home. 

He knew every rock and sage brush and gutter on his property. 
He walked unattended up and down a half-mile canyon. He night- 
herded the birds when coyotes and rodents were bothering them. He 
sang, he smiled always and loved to labor with his own hands. He grew 
in stature in his middle-age years, and became a home missionary. He 
could enter and leave homes of strangers who never knew he was unable 
to see, for he had worked out such a careful technique of getting around 
on the arm of his wife or friend. He attended meetings regularly and 
participated in many conventions of turkey-growers throughout the State. 


JOHN HALLETT — FRIGHTFUL ACCIDENT 


Explosion of Giant Powder in Provo Canyon From Which John Hallett 
Receives Terrible Injuries—Both Hands Blown Off and One Eye Gone 
A most unfortunate and probably fatal accident occurred in Provo 
Canyon yesterday (March 28, 1889) morning, by which a young man, 
John Hallett, was fearfully, if not fatally injured. The Provo Canyon 
Wagon Road company have had a force of men making a road along side 
of the river at the old Mecham place, about six miles from here, to super- 
sede the road that now goes over the hill. Yesterday morning, between 
9 and 10 o'clock, two of Jim York's boys, and the eldest son of Thatcher 
Hallett, all of the Fourth Ward, were getting ready to blast some rock. 
Young Hallett had five sticks of giant powder in his hands, and was 
holding them over the fire. The York boys were a few fect away from 
him, prepating the fuse. They started to go to him, when, in some un- 
accountable manner, the powder exploded, and the mangled and bleeding 
form of young Hallett fell to the ground. Dr. Pike was immediately sent 
for, and found the injuries of the young man to be very severe. Both 
hands were blown off, the left eye knocked out, the scalp from the right 
side of the frontal bone blown off, and the right hip fractured. The in- 
juries were attended to, but it is doubtful if the unfortunate young man 
will ever recover. He was rendered unconscious by the accident, and was 
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in that condition at a late hour last night. It is feared, if no reaction 
takes place, that the poor fellow will die. The parents, who are plunged 
in the deepest grief, have the sympathy of the whole community.— 
Utah Enquirer, of March 29, 1889, 

John Hallet did not die, but after months of suffering became a self- 
supporting citizen. He sold books from door to door. Then he turned 
to writing poetry. Many of his writings were published. 

Thomas Fitzgerald Nebeker, or Uncle Fitz, as we all called him, was 
born August 17, 1881, in Rich County, Utah. He was the son of Aaron 
and Jane B, Nebeker. His mother passed away when he was a boy of 
five years, and while he never knew a mother’s care and love, his child- 
hood was spent among the beauties of nature and home. When the lad 
was eight years old, he was riding his father’s horse to the pasture when 
his pet dog playfully nipped at the heels of the old mare. This caused 
Thomas Nebeker to be deprived of his eye sight and he spent 50 years 
of his life in total darkness. With his father and brothers he went to 
Star Valley, making his home with his brother, Arch, who was very kind 
to him. He spent seven years at the School for the Blind at Ogden, 
Utah, being among the first students to attend there, He was very home- 
sick at first among strange people and surroundings, but he soon found 
confidence in the school and people who were also afflicted. He gained 
much knowledge in useful arts and having a beautiful voice, he took 
training in voice culture, instrumental music and spent many happy hours 
with his music. He was also efficient in all lines of farm or mechanical 
work and his gentle, sunny disposition inspired everyone who came in 
contact with him. All through his life he showed an unselfish devotion 
to those he lived with. All his brothers and associates loved him for his 
courage and shining example. He died August 14, 1939.—Lucille Nebeker 
Jamison. 

William and Joseph Owens.—Robert Owens and his wife joined the 
church in Ohio in 1844, and moved to Nauvoo. When the United States 
called for volunteers, Robert accepted the call and went with his brothers 
in the Mormon Battalion to California, while his wife drove her ox team 
to Utah and brought her five children, When Robert came home in 1850, 
he met and married a second wife, Martha Allen, who had come to Utah 
with her brother. They had five children, two girls and three boys. Their 
first son, William, was born in Salt Lake City, February 6, 1853. He was 
blind at birth. Five years later, two more boys, Rial and Joseph were 
born, and one of these, Joseph, was also blind. 

These two blind boys never went to school, but grew up at home 
together. From early childhood William had a strong desire to investi- 
gate all machinery from threshing machines to old clocks and watches. 
When he was fourteen years old he left home with his brother, Joseph, to 
make their own way. They traveled by foot and after the railroad came 
they walked the rails from town to town; Joseph selling books, while 
William mended watches and clocks and tuned pianos. . 

When William was a man, he wanted to find a doctor to help him 
gain his sight. This desire took him to England, where he lived with the 
family of Joseph Edgley. The oldest daughter, Mary Ann, was his guide 
while in London. William never found any help for his eyes, so the time 
came to go home. Knowing the desires of the Edgley family to come to 
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superintendent of the Deseret Telegraph Company. Five children were 
born to them. She was one of the first members of the Retrenchment 
Society, and wherever she lived became a vital part of that organization 
She was a General Board member of the YLMIA for many ye She 
was a worker in the Temple for thirty years and became a guide on 
Temple Square. She represented Utah women at the Suffrage Convention 
in Washington. She was the first vice president of the Daughters of Utah 
Pioneers. 


Jeanette Richards Young Easton. This worthy Daughter was born 
to Brigham and Clara Decker Young in Salt Lake City on December 14, 
1849, and grew up in the charming, exciting household of that family. 
Her education in her father’s private school, in the old Council House 
school, and her travels in Europe and the United States well fitted her for 
the life of a leader among women. She was a brilliant conversationalist 


and had an unusual memory and her theatrical renditions were a delight . 


to all. She married, first, Henry Shell, and later married Robert Easton. 
She died in Salt Lake City on March 8, 1930, at the age of eighty-one. 

Julia Permelia Murdock Farnsworth. Revolutionary ancestors were 
the proud boast of this Utah girl. Lehi was the town of her birth on 
December 23, 1852, and John R. and Almira H. Lott Murdock were her 
parents. When she was twelve years old her father was called to preside 
over Beaver Stake of Zion and she moved there with her family. She 
attended district school until she was cighteen and then taught a free 
school for two years. In 1874, she married Philo Taylor Farnsworth. 
Soon after her marriage she became president of the Retrenchment Asso- 
ciation. She organized the second suffrage society in Utah. In 1889, she 
moved to Frisco, Beaver County, then moved to Salt Lake City. This 
couple became the parents of eight daughters and two sons. She helped 
to organize, and became the historian of the Daughters of the Mormon 
Battalion. For seventeen years she was a director of the National 
Women’s Relief Society. One summer she and her husband and four 
daughters toured Europe together. 

Harriet Bennion Harker. Over Jordan, at Taylorsville, on Decem- 
ber 18, 1858, was born this daughter to Esther Wainwright and John 
Bennion. Her eyes were ever toward education and after studying in 
English Fort, she went to the University of Deseret and later applied her 
learning by teaching in Mill Creek. She married Benjamin Harker and 
moved with him to Taylorsville, where they raised three daughters and 
one son. 

Lenora Taylor Harrington. Her father, John Taylor, was a presi- 
dent of the Church and her husband was the presiding judge of the 
Salt Lake City court. Such environments naturally gave this girl and 
woman great experiences. Daniel Harrington, her husband, took her to 
Manti where he became editor of a newspaper. She occupied leading 
positions in community affairs while residing there. In 1896, they returned 
to Salt Lake City where Lenora became active in religious work. She was 
president of the YLMIA in Sugarhouse Ward, president of Granite Stake 
Relief Society for twelve years, president of the P.T.A. of the Forest 
School, served as assistant food administrator for Salt Lake County dur- 
ing World War I, belonged to the Women’s Democratic Club of Salt 
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Lake County and the Daughters of the Grand Army of the Republic. She 
was the mother of six children. ; 
Alice Merrill Horne. The second president of the Daughters of 
Utah Pioncers was also its first secretary. Her pioneer ancestry well pre- 
pared her for such responsibilities. She was born in Fillmore, Utah, on 
January 2, 1868, a daughter of Clarence and Bathshcba Smith Merrill. 
She graduated from the University of Utah in 1887 and then studied art 
in the cast and in Europe. For fourteen years she was a member of the 
General Board of the Relief Society. As a member of the third Utah 
State Legislature, she introduced the University free scholarship bill and 
was the author of the bill which created the Utah Art Institute. She 
conducted hundreds of city and urban exhibitions of fine arts and through 
her efforts over thirty schools of the state own splendid collections of art. 
She was a charter member of the Academy of Western Culture, the 
Daughters of the Revolution and the Daughters of Utah Pioneers. In 
1890, she married George Henry Horne and they became the parents of 
six children. This celebrated descendant of Pioneers passed away at the 
age of cighty years. a / ; 

Annie Taylor Hyde. Travel abroad, education in private schools in 

the Valley, extensive church responsibilities, and successful family life, 
well fitted this pioneer woman to be the first president of the Daughters 
of Utah Pioneers. She was born on October 21, 1849, the daughter of 
John and Jane Ballantyne Taylor. In 1868 and 1869 she attended the 
University of Deseret. At twenty she married Alonzo Hyde and they 
were the parents of eight children. She ably held executive positions in 
religious groups and became a member of the General Board of the 
Relief Society. She was a missionary on Temple Square in 1878, She 
passed from this life on March 12, 1909, at the age of sixty years. 3 

Lorena Jean Hyde. The culmination of the educational training of 
this woman took place in the University of California. Her studies at the 
University of Utah were ever followed by further research. She became 
a professional teacher and was employed in the Salt Lake City educa- 
tional system for thirty years. She was the daughter of Alonzo and Annie 
Taylor Hyde. : ‘ 

Marcia Amelia Hanks Hyde. That rugged man of the west, Eph- 
raim Knowlton Hanks, was the father of this worthy daughter. Her 
mother was Harriet Amelia Decker Hanks. Marcia Amelia was born July 
3, 1851, in Salt Lake City. She attended Brigham Young's private school, 
the old 12th Ward school, and the University of Deseret. At the age of 
twenty she married John Cummings, who-died in one year, leaving her 
with a baby daughter. In 1875, she married Frank H. Hyde and they 
were the parents of four children. Her life was filled with her family 
life, her church, and her civic obligations. 

Rosannah Cannon Irvine. Southwest of Salt Lake City was located 
the Cannon iarm, property of George Q. Cannon and his wife, Sarah 
Jane Jenne Cannon. On this homestead Rosannah grew through girl- 
hood, where she was educated with her brothers and sisters by private 
instructors. She was born June 29, 1872. At sixteen, she entered the 
Latter-day Saints University and graduated in four years. In 1896, she 
graduated from Maud May Babcock’s Schoo! of Dramatic Art. She did 
post graduate work in Boston, New York, and other cities in the east, and 
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ofhcers. A membership card was sent to every daughter who filed her 
papers, as an identification into any Camp. Fifteen counties in Utah were 
organized and fifty-two camps in Salt Lake County were completed. The 
Pioneers from 1847 to 1869 were recognized and banqueted in 1923. A 
separation of Salt Lake County Company from the Central Company 
was made March 24, 1924. Committees worked on plans for a Magazine 
Song Book, Booklet for the Relic Exhibit, and a Picture of the Pioneer 
Journey in Movies. The last item was realized in 1923. The W. W. Riter 
Log Cabin was moved to Liberty Park. The incorporation of the Daugh- 
ters of Utah Pioneers was filed with the Secretary of State, April 2, 1925. 

Probably no woman in the organization has done more toward the 
preservation of Pioneer History than President Flora B, Horne, 

Fannie Carrington Woodruff was elected President in 1825. During 
her four years of office she attempted to establish a more sound business 
principle. During this period a piece of California gold, coined in Utah in 
1857, was placed in a sealed box of the Mormon Battalion Monument; a 
donation was made to the C.R. Savage monument fund, and members were 
urged to contribute to the Emmeline B, Wells memorial; the “Pony Ex- 
press” riders picture was furnished for the use of the United States gov- 
ernment; the inauguration of the annual placing of a wreath on the Brig- 
ham Young monument. On June Ist, prizes were offered and awarded for 
the best Pioneer plays; the nucleus of Pioneer Songs was collected: 
the official Roll and Minute Book was approved; Central Company, as a 
camp, was dissolved and members were urged to affiliate with their local 
camps; certain officers were bonded; the Constitution and By-Laws were 
amended to protect the historical material from commercialization; the 
“Ways and Means” fund as well as the “Memorial” fund were started as 
separate funds; all relics, histories and photos were listed; photos of the 
past presidents were collected and a request was made of the Governor to 
name the Daughters of Utah Pioneers as custodians of the old State 
Capitol at Fillmore, Utah, when it was restored and ready for use. She 
appointed, and was chairman of the committee for the preservation of 
the old Salt Lake Theatre. She presided over the Silver Anniversary 
banquet of the organization and accepted for them a gavel made from 
native mahogany and silver, and presented by the Weber County com- 
pany. It was her pleasure to present to Governor George H. Dern on 
April 3, 1929, a silk State Flag, hand embroidered by Daughter Hannah 
W. DuPont, to hang in Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
—Josephine J. Woodruff Sarle. 

Kate Crawford Snow was elected President, April 5, 1929, serving 
two terms. June, 1929, a protest was sent to Mayor Bowman against 
moving the Brigham Young monument and petitions circulated to that 
effect. January, 1930, a protest was sent to Governor Dern against 
changing the State Flag. The Governor requested a state flag to place in 
Memorial Hall at Valley Forge, and one was embroidered by Hannah W. 
DuPont. Many requests were received for state flags, some of which 
were painted by local artists. One was sent to a flag manufacturer, who 
quoted prices and sent samples. , 

July, 1931, we took part in Covered Wagon Days and entered a 
float in the parade. After much hard work and planning the Pioneer 
Song Book became a reality. Three thousand copies were published in 
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February, 1932. Librarian Ellen M. W. Woolley gathered and had bound 
many Church periodicals. President Snow took part in dedicatory ex- 
ercises of Springville’s Pioneer Mother monument, also a celebration at 
the Stake House in Fillmore, and the marking of Battle Creek monument 
in Idaho. 

At the October convention of 1929, custodians were instructed to 
guard all minute books and historians to gather local histories. A printed 
outline of study was distributed for lessons for the coming year. May 16, 
1931, a lesson committee was chosen, including President Snow. Kate B. 
Carter read a tentative outline for next year’s study, which was adopted. 
A card index of registration papers was compiled and other indexing was 
in progress. Mrs. Snow organized many counties and camps in Utah 
and the surrounding states. The custodianship of the old State House at 
Fillmore was formally accepted as a Relic Hall, in behalf of the organiza- 
tion July 24, 1930, and President Snow was named the Central Company 
representative.—Kate C. Snow. 

Cornelia S. Lund became president in 1933. Among the accomplish- 
ments of the organization under her direction are: A general and 
thorough stocktaking in Office and Exhibits; a new department of 
history, known as “Special Histories”; a highlight of minutes on the 
margin of the Minute Books; adoption of the Official Markers in the 
October 7th Convention, 1933; and dedication of fourteen markers. The 
first donation to the Marker Fund came from Brigham City, Utah. Rules 
and Regulations for markers sent to the Daughters of Utah Pioneers; 
pictures of presidents of organization framed; second edition of Pioneer 
Songs ordered. Protests registered against removal and crowding of Relic 
Displays to make room for State Departments. Protests to the plans to 
widen State Street and the destruction of the famous Eagle Gate. Pro- 
motion of the State Flag, by placing them in schools, clubs and public 
buildings. Receipt of a large, beautiful, hand-embroidered silk flag from 
Hannah W. DuPont, July 8, 1935, as a gift to the organization. 

The first Blue Spruce (newly adopted State tree) was planted on 
Arbor Day, 1933, in honor of the organization in the new Pioneer Grove 
on the Capitol grounds. Blueprints were made of the old and new groves. 
Two Legislative Pioneer Balls; listing of names of Pioneers in a special 
book built for that purpose; copyright of Insignia of the Daughters of 
Pioneers; Amendments to Constitution and By-Laws in 1936. Sponsored 
Statehood Day celebration, January 4, 1934, by request of Governor 
Henry H. Blood. A reception and banquet honoring thirteen surviving 
members of Constituitonal conventions was held in the Lion House, and 
a public meeting was held in the L.D.S. Tabernacle. The preparation and 
delivery of a full-sized pioneer wagon to Aalborg, Denmark, with the 
assistance of Andrew Jenson and his daughter, Eva J. Olsen, July 4, 1935. 
This was to commemorate the first large Danish immigration of Pioneers, 
in 1853, and was done by request of Governor Blood and the Danish- 
American Association of Chicago. Receipt of a copy of Statehood Pro- 
clamation, March 11, 1935. Organization of thirty-one County Companies 
in four years. Full-time Office Manager, beginning August 12, 1935. 
Plays and Pioneer dress patterns furnished to counties and camps. 
Pioneer Memorial Building Project, October 3, 1936.—Cornelia S. Lund. 

Ida Murdock Kirkham. The State Central Company, during my 
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term of office as President, was a sincere, energetic, and capable group, 
who worked harmoniously for the good of the organization—1937-1941. 

June 4, 1937, first Historical Pamphlet published (hitherto typed). 
Four thousand two hundred new pioncer histories filed in our office. 
Twelve new county companies were organized. Memorial trees were 
planted honoring Past President Cornelia S. Lund, 1937: a rose garden, 
honoring Emmeline B. Wells, 1938; the Crow Women, 1939. The or- 
ganization of districts, and District Conventions established. At St. 
George, Utah, a beautiful Pioneer Memorial building was contributed by 
Hortense McQuarrie Odlum, of New York, in honor of her pioneer 
ancestors. August 22, 1938, the first shipment of manufactured Utah 
Flags, received, correct in color and design, serviceable and suitable for 
all groups. Hundreds of pioneer books (including library of Edward H. 
Anderson), and relics received and catalogued. More than 5,000 new 
members registered. Participated in Leadership Program, at Brigham 
Young University, Provo, each year with Pioneer dramatizations and 
songs. 

“Heart Throbs of the West,” volumes 1 and 2 published. January, 
1939, Eagle Gate was preserved through our cooperation. January 25, 
1940, second edition of 3,000 Pioneer Song Books, with supplement of 
35 songs. Official Markers were placed on 56 Pioneer landmarks and his- 
toric spots. Outstanding pioneer balls were given in many localities. Bill 56, 
granting a lease of the triangle at the top of Main Street, for 99 years, to 
the Daughters of Utah Pioneers for a Pioneer Memorial Building, was 
passed by the Legislature and signed March 1, 1941, by Governor Herbert 
B. Maw. Honorary Certificates were adopted and sent to each member 
who contributed $5.00 toward the Pioneer Memorial Building —Ida M. 
Kirkham. 

Kate B. Carter was elected President in April, 1941, and has been 
surrounded by capable officers and committee women of the Central 
Company. World War II was declared in December, 1941, hence the 
work of the organization was curtailed to a certain degree, while the 
Daughters participated in the various war services required of them. 
Mrs. Carter was called to the State Minute Women’s Division of the War 
Production Board for the duration of the war. 

In December, 1942, a marker was placed on the Log Cabin on the 
Temple grounds by the Central Company. Brigham Young dinners were 
inaugurated and all camps asked to commemorate Governor Young's 
birthday. in May, 1943, the Central Company became a part of the 
Days of °47” for the purpose of celebrating the 24th of July, and Mrs. 
Carter was made co-president, which position she still holds. The choos- 
ing of the queen and honoring of all living pioneers became the special 
function of the organization in these celebrations. 

_ During the Centennial year, the organization participated in every 
activity and all counties and camps were active in celebrating the event. 
The Counties within the State of Utah were asked to publish their own 
County Locality histories, most of which have been published, while some 
are still in the making. Mrs. Carter was a member of the Centennial 
Arts and History Committees and compiled a Bibliography of Western 
Writers, which was widely circulated. Cooperating with “Days of °47,” 
two large bronze markers were placed in the rotunda of the State Capitol, 
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one in honor of the first pioncers, including the Mississippi Saints, and the 
other naming the living immigrant pioneers. 

During her presidency, approximately 15,000 histories have been 
filed; personal, local and special; and hundreds of pioncer books have been 
added to the library. An up-to-date filing system has been installed, 
where every book, manuscript, picture, clipping and program have been 
indexed and filed in proper order in steel cases. Seventy-two lesson 
pamphlets have been published; also a brochure, and eight addi- 
tional volumes of “Heart Throbs of the West” (volume 10 will 
come off the press in August). Approximately 25,000 volumes of “Heart 
Throbs of the West” and 3,000 Pioneer Song Books (3rd edition) have 
come off the press in these years. Thousands of relics have been added 
to the Central Company display and counties and camps have been en- 
couraged to own and care for their relic halls. Sixty official markers have 
been presented to the counties. Every County Company has been visited 
at their conventions, with the exception of Hawaii. The By-Laws have 
been amended twice to make the organization a stronger history-gathering 
group. Hundreds of State flags have been sold and displayed. During 
this term of Presidency, the Memorial Building contributions increased 
from $16,000.00 to more than $87,500.00, besides the purchase of a park- 
ing lot and building of a fund toward the extra $54,000 asked by the con- 
tractor for increased costs in the completion of the building. Following 
the Arbor Day custom, trees have been planted every Arbor Day, honor- 
ing the women who have made great contributions to the State. 

Folklore conferences have been held in connection with the Central 
Company conventions for the past four years, during which time pioneer 
folk songs, dances and customs have been presented. The organization 
has also become affiliated with National History and Folk associations. 


COUNTY COMPANIES 


From the beginning of the organization, it has been the aim of the 
Central Company to organize County Companies throughout the United 
States. Under the jurisdiction of County officers, and at times with aid 
from the Central Company, many camps have been organized. Our County 
officers have been alert and efficient workers. Their spirit has been felt in 
the Camps over which they preside, for they have taken their duties 
seriously, enhancing the work by their accomplishments. The following 
brief accounts give only a fraction of their many achievements. 


ARIZONA 


Apache. On December 5, 1945, Kate B. Carter organized the first 
group of Daughters of Utah Pioneers at St. Johns, Arizona. Mrs. Natalia 
Farr was elected president of the organization. Twenty active members 
are enrolled and thus far they have counted among their activities twelve 
histories which have been read and filed, pioneer programs and enter- 
tainments. 

Coconino County. In 1933, an organization was effected in Fre- 
donia, Arizona, at which time Mabel C. Jensen was made president. For 
many years this group held meetings and contributed much to pioneer 
history. 
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bers have erected six monuments, each telling the story i 
achievements in Summit County. The relic pie a toe he 
and Henefer, are filled with precious belongings of the pioneers: of their 
county, In 1948, they published a Summit County history, ca iled “Echoes 
of Yesterday.” A Centennial pageant, given by the Daughters of the 
county, gave a splendid account of their history, : 
Tooele County. Laura H. Merrill, Elizabeth Cartwright and Bets 
G. Lyman organized the Tooele County company, January 21, 1915 The 
mecting was held in the Tooele First Ward Chapel. Its first president wa 
Barbara G. Bowen, who served for thirteen years. They have. eaced 
two outstanding old buildings: the first log cabin and the ee Cit 
Hall. The renovation of these has cost the Daughters thousands of dullaee 
which money has been raised in various ways. They are real historian : 
having collected four hundred pioneer biographies, and fifty localit: fie 
tories. They have seven markers, including marker number one fomorin 
ey nea verlag of their county. They have been wise in the selection 
ae eaders, for all have been interested in the preservation of their 
_ Uintah County. Vernal was the home of the first organization in 
this locality. Under the direction of Fannie C, Woodruff Lulu O. Winn 
and Ella A. Cook, a mecting was called August 24 1928 and the first 
organization was made. They have ten active camps, whose women have 
collected many historical relics, which at present are housed in the Central 
School building avy g the building of a relic hall, They have published 
a county locality history, “Builders of Uintah,” and have two Ane 
markers. Climaxing their years of parades and pageants was an historical 
presentation held during the Centennial year. They have resenited Ut : 
State flags to the schools in their locality. ; cid vi) 
iin on March 29, 1911, the first group of Daughters of 
; — was organized in U h County. The meeting was held in 
Hie: and Flora B. Horne and Claridge McCune were the organizers 
res Smoot Glaz r was the first president. At the present time they have 
_ pee with a membership of over twenty-one hundred. They have 
92 volumes of bound typewritten manuscripts containing pioneer his- 
tories, and have published their locality history, “Memories That Live.” 
They have erected fourteen monuments and are active in every his- 
eRe aa in aa County. Nearly every town has a Dayehents of 
BS oe Sail a hall, and their displays compliment the pioneer life 
ad Se ee ee county was organized by Elizabeth P. Hay- 
eee wos Le 2 ey have maintained a splendid organization in 
pate ne pee where mectings are held regularly. Special effort has 
they Gee diarics, stories, histories, and manuscripts. 
i al historic monuments, which eac i 

work of art. The Daughters of Pioneers are oe se 
Wasatch County, where their Programs always tell the story of the 


brave men and wome Nv ione or the ocality ey are a 
re Q WC n who pioneered in i ali 
nie i 1 heir locali y. hey é 


Washington County. On September 14, 1921, Flora B. Horne and 
nized the women in St. George, Utah. This was the 
organization in that county. The his- 


Annie T. Piercy or, 
first Daughters of Utah Pioneers’ 
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tory of Washington County is rich in story and lore, and the Daughters 
have been the leading groups of the county in the preservation of 
history, relics, manuscripts, and diaries. Many markers have been erected 
honoring the pioneers of that locality and their achievements. One of 
the most outstanding relic and memorial halls in Utah was erected and 
presented to Washington County by Hortense McQuarrie Odlum, in 
memory of her pioneer ancestors. Nearly every town and hamlet in 
the county has a flourishing organization, and the members are the real 
historians of Dixie. 

Wayne County was organized at Loa, Utah, by President Cornelia 
S. Lund, September 13, 1934, with Coleen Bell as first president. They 
have three camps. One of our most outstanding monuments is located in 
this county. It honors the “firsts” of Wayne County. At the present 
time they are publishing a history of their county. They hold their 
meetings regularly. Their camps are active in history writing and they 
cherish the ideals of their pioneers. 

Weber County. Ogden was the place of the first organization of 
Daughters of Utah Pioneers in Weber County, February 26, 1912, by 
Elizabeth R. Wright, Flora B. Horne, and Elizabeth Hayward. They had 
fifty charter members, and Josephine R. West was the first president. 
Weber County Pioneer Hall, furnished with relics and heirlooms of the 
pioneers, was originally the Relief Society Stake house. A large room in 
Pioneer Hall has been made into an attractive meeting place. Weber 
County Daughters published their locality history under the title of 
“Beneath Ben Lomond’s Peak.” They have fifty-one active camps whose 
members have accomplished a remarkable record in writing and preserv- 
ing pioneer histories. Their pioneer costume ball, with its floor show, 
which is held each year under the direction of the county company, leads 
all social events in Weber County. In all work pertaining to the honoring 
of the pioncers of Utah, Weber County sets an enviable record. 

West Millard was organized January, 1916. A division was made in 
Millard County because of the distance between east and west portions 
of the county. They have four active camps. Near the town of Deseret, 
the first mud fort erected by the pioneers in that vicinity, has been par- 
tially reclaimed and it is the project of this county to restore the Old 
Fort as a monument to pioneer building. They have in their possession 
the first house built in Delta, which will bear a Daughters of Utah Pio- 


neers marker, 


WASHINGTON 


Kitsap County. A large group of Daughters met on September 24, 
1947, in Seattle, Washington, and a Daughters of Utah Pioneers organiza- 
tion was effected. Kate B. Carter and Erma G. Clayton of the Central 
company were present. Ruby D, Finlayson was named the first president. 
They have been most zealous in carrying out the objectives of the organ- 
ization; not only in their county and camp work, but in attendance and 
participation in the National conventions. They have two active camps. 

King County. On Sunday, September 22, 1946, the first County 
organization in the state of Washington was formed at Bremerton. 
Linda Eddington was the first president. They entered into the 
spirit of writing and the preservation of history, and have been very 
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